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22 CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 

THE INFLUENCE OF THE BIBLE ON AMERICAN 
DEMOCRACY. 

(Prof. Henry Thatcher Fowler.) 
I wish that some competent student of modern history 
would thoroughly trace for us the influence of the Bible on 
the origin and early development of American democracy. 
My own fragmentary investigations of this subject have been 
directed chiefly toward tracing back to our earliest colonial 
history the ideas which found expression in the Declaration 
of Independence and the Preamble of the Constitution. It 
seems to me rather obvious, when we get back to the early 
expression of those ideas and consider the general historical 
situation out of which the older colonies arose, that one chief 
source of these ideas was the popular knowledge of the Bible 
in the Protestant countries of that time. 

First it is necessary to show that the thoughts expressed 
in the Declaration do go back to the early colonists. I trust 
that the events of the last four and a half years have rid us 
of the once popular fashion of scoffing at the great Declara- 
tion as a collection of glittering generalities. "We have foTind 
that the nation holds its best blood and treasure cheap in 
comparison with its ideals. That scoffing attitude was, perhaps, 
a part of the Teutonic demoralizing of our thinking. Even if we 
are cured of that attitude, I fancy that the idea is still preva- 
lent that the great document was chiefly borrowed philosophy. 
It does not yet seem to be generally recognized that its utter- 
ances were the necessary expression of fundamental convic- 
tions, deep rooted in a century and a half of colonial history, 
and far back of that. As recently as the spring of 1916, a 
distinguished student of jurisprudence, giving public univer- 
sity lectures upon American Ideals of Government and Law, 
did not think it worth while to go back of the current French 
philosophy of the second half of the eighteenth century for 
the sources of the American Declaration ; he assumed that its 
ideas were borrowed from that source. I suppose this repre- 
sents a widely prevalent idea among people of intelligence. 
The writer on Jefferson in the Britannica, on the other hand, 
holds that Rousseau was repellant to the author of the Dec- 
laration and that Jefferson echoed rather the writings of 
Locke. 
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Even a cursory examination of tlie documents of Ameri- 
can Colonial history shows that the essential ideas of the 
Declaration had been expressed in word as well as deed long 
before the publication of La Contrat social, 1762, or Locke's 
treatises on government, 1690. I wish that time permitted me 
to show this in some detail; I can only suggest very briefly. 

The immediate forerunners of the great Declaration, the 
Declaration of Rights of the Colonial Congress that met in 
New York in 1765, of the congress that met in Philadelphia 
in 1774, and the Virginia Bill of Rights of May, 1776, show 
the prevalence of the essential theory of the culminating 
document concerning certain inherent or natural human rights, 
as distinguished from those that belonged to the colonists as 
English subjects. The former included life, liberty, property, 
the pursuit of happiness ; the latter, trial by jury, etc. 

Turning back one hundred and fifty years to the 
history of the earliest permanent settlements, whether we look 
south or north or here in the center, we find the rights of 
self-government early asserted and exercised. In Virginia 
partial representative government was secured in the years 
1618-21. The General Assembly promptly enunciated the prin- 
ciple that it alone could lay taxes upon Virginians and, in 
1635, proceeded to depose a governor and send him back to 
England. Meantime the Mayflower company, unexpectedly 
forced to settle outside the jurisdiction of established gov- 
ernment, had quickly founded an orderly body politic on 
the basis of equal manhood rights. ' Those whose rank entitled 
them to be styled Master and to claim social and official au- 
thority signed with the others the famous compact that made 
equal the political and legal rights and duties of all. In that 
brief contract we have the practical demonstration of the 
basic doctrine that men are created equal and that govern- 
ments exist to secure their common rights, deriving their just 
powers from the consent of the governed. Lord Baltimore's 
charter of 1632 distinctly recognized the need of a representa- 
tive assembly in an American colony. Connecticut, New 
Haven, Rhode Island at first assumed powers of government 
by means of plantation or town covenants and soon developed 
representative bodies similar to the General Court of Massa- 
chusetts. 
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From Connecticut in 1638 comes a remarkable utterance. 
Thomas Hooker, preaching before the General Court, declares : 
"The choice of public magistrates belongs unto the people by 
God's own allowance. . . . They who have the power to 
appoint oflScers and magistrates, it is in their power also, to 
set the bounds and limitations of the power and place unto 
which they call them." 

In New Netherland in 1653 we find the people, already 
in the midst of their struggles against the autocratic power 
of the Director, protesting that "the law of Nature" author- 
izes men to hold meetings to concert measures for the pro- 
tection of their lives and property. "The law of Nature" — 
already in 1653 the principle of natural rights. 

I do not question that the philosophy of Locke and Rous- 
seau was familiar in America in the decade of declarations of 
rights and that its language may have influenced these dec- 
larations, but the roots are not to be found there. 

Many forces at work in England, Holland and the Prot- 
estant countries generally united to develop the democratic- 
republican spirit that found such early, free and strenuous 
expression in the American colonies. Various lines of evi- 
dence point to the Bible, especially the Old Testament, as one 
of the chief est of these forces. The popular familiarity with the 
Bible, particularly again the Old Testament, in the countries 
and circles from which the colonists came is one of these lines. 
The Old Testament was used as the warrant and guide of 
political action by High Churchman, Puritan or Low Church- 
man, and Separatist. In the Netherlands, we are told, the 
Bible was even more generally read by the common people 
than in England where it was the first popular literature of 
the nation. The close relation of this familiarity with the 
Bible to the ideals of popular government, particularly as 
those ideas found expression in America, is not commonly 
realized. From what other source came Thomas Hooker's 
notion that the choice of magistrates belongs to the people by 
God's own allowance? 

The Old Testament, used as our ancestors used it, may 
offer certain grotmds for the claims of the Divine rights of 
Kings, but it places equal or greater emphasis upon the Di- 
vine rights of the private citizen or common soldier against 
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the king — witness the instances of Naboth and Uriah. It rep- 
resents the people as choosing and rejecting their kings under 
Divine guidance. It imposes upon kings high standards of 
obligation to serve the people. All these noble ideals are in the 
narrative books which were popularly read and followed as 
precise guides. 

Today we may turn to the Prophets and Gospels for our 
principles of action rather than to the Old Testament nar- 
ratives ; but in these writings we find no contradiction, rather 
do we find confirmation of the essential political principles 
which the early American colonists derived in part from the 
reading of the Old Testament. 

THE USE OF THE BIBLE IN TEACHING NATIONAL 

IDEALS. 

(Prof. Laura H. Wild.) 

There are two ways of using the Bible in teaching any 
set of ideals. One way is to go to the Bible for the support of a 
well-formulated conception; the other is to go to the Bible as 
a source book to discover what ideals are revealed there and 
to see if those ideals still hold for the life of the present day. 
In the consideration of national ideals we have been altogether 
too prone to support our own peculiar views by proof texts 
from the Bible. By "we" I do not mean simply Bible instructors 
in schools and colleges, but ministers and Bible school teachers 
and all who have in hand the business of interpreting the Bible 
to the people. If we have been for peace we have used the Bible 
to support our position as pacifists. If we have been for 
war we have quoted the Old Testament and the New in a 
fighting spirit. If we have been ultimate pacifists, believing 
in the need of war for the sake of a final peace, we also have 
either found or made the Bible square with our opinions. 

It is needless to say to scholars that this is a most un- 
scholarly procedure, but even in the ranks of the teaching 
profession there Is still a vast amount of unscholarly method. 

The only rational way to look into the Bible for national 
ideals in the light of modern study is to regard the book as a 
record of development under striking and illuminating con- 
ditions, of a continuous revelation of the ideals of an ancient 
race. Some of those early ideals were later discarded and 



